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NHVILH  DAVIDSON 


GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL 


Glasgow  c  ath  edra  l  stands  on  a  site 
uhich  has  been  sacred  for  more  than 
I  }oo  vears.  For  it  was  on  the  sloping 
hank  of  the  Molendinar  Burn  that  the  tjood 
Celtic  bishop,  St.  Kentigern,  was  buried  in 
603.  So  beloved  was  he  in  Strathclyde  that  he 
was  always  known  as  Mungo,  ‘Dear  One’. 
Although  the  hrst  account  of  his  life  and  work 
was  only  written  more  than  two  centuries 
later,  the  memory  of  his  saintly  Christian 
character  had  survived  and  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  in  quaint  and 
charming  legends.  Several  ol  these  legends 
are  symbolised  in  Glasgow’s  coat-of-arms  hv 
the  hsh  with  a  ring,  a  bird,  and  a  bell. 

While  fact  and  hction  are  inextricably 
woven  together  in  stories  of  St.  Kentigern 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  yet  it  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  his  work  and  influence 
that  the  Christian  Faith  was  carried  from  his 
headquarters  in  Strathclyde  far  and  wide 
through  Lanarkshire  and  up  the  \V\>stern  coast 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

It  can  probably  he  taken  at  least  as  highly 
probable  that  some  simple  place  of  worship 
stood  over  or  near  the  site  of  his  grave  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  onwards. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century  that 
the  hrst  small  Cathedral  Church  was  erected 
by  Bishop  Jocelin.  Only  a  fragment  of  this 
earlier  building,  in  the  shape  t)f  a  pillar  and 
part  of  an  archway,  surv  ives. 

The  earlier  stone  church  was  destroyed  by 
Hre;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  lollowing 
century  the  foundations  of  the  present  building 
were  laid.  And,  incredible  though  it  seems, 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  present 
splendid  Gothic  Cathedral  as  we  see  it  today 
was  erected  by  one  Bishop,  William  de 
Bondington,  in  the  space  of  some  thirty  yv'^rs. 

This  part  of  the  building  consists  of  two 
storeys,  an  arrangement  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  sloping  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  upper  storey,  with  its  four  great  eastern 


lights  and  high  vaulting,  forms  the  quire.  In 
the  centre  ot  the  Lower  Church  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  tomb  of  St.  .Mungo,  goal  of 
many  pilgrimages  in  .Medie  val  times,  but  still 
clearly  dehned  by  a  raised  stone  platform  and 
four  encompassing  pillars.  On  the  low  vaulting 
above  can  be  seen  traces  of  white  limewashing 
and  vestiges  of  the  red  and  blue  colouring 
which  decorated  the  ribs  ot  the  arches.  The 
whole  of  this  crvpt,  with  its  intricate  and 
elegant  design  of  arches  and  pillars,  and  four 
small  eastern  chapels,  is  a  thing  of  singular 
beauty;  an  architectural  achievement  un¬ 
equalled  of  its  kind  bv  anything  elsewhere  in 
Britain. 

The  nave  was  completed  soon  alterwards; 
but  the  great  central  tower  was  not  erected 
until  the  1  5th  century.  It  was  Bishop  Cameron 
who  completed  the  small  but  beautiful 
chapter-house  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
crypt  and  the  lovely  sacristy  above  it.  Later 
still  a  spire  was  added  to  the  tower.  The  tall 
bell-tower,  built  soon  alter  the  nave,  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  church  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  demolished  in  1846. 

The  great  statesman-archbishop  Robert 
Blacader  set  up  the  heavy  stone  screen  about 
the  year  1  500,  which  almost  completely 
separates  nave  and  quire.  While  sometimes 
inconvenient  when  large  congregations 
assemble,  this  screen  is  almost  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  remaining  in  Scotland.  It  provides 
in  any  case  a  splendid  platform  for  the  great 
organ  and  members  of  the  choir. 

.■^part  from  the  removal  of  the  two  western 
towers,  Glasgow  Cathedral  has  externally 
suffered  almost  no  change  since  Mediaeval 
times.  Unfortunately  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  the  interior.  For  nothing  remains  of  the 
mediaeval  furnishings,  altars,  ornaments,  glass, 
or  quire-stalls.  The  remarkable  fact  is  how¬ 
ever  that  the  great  church  has  never  been 
rootless,  like  so  many  others,  and  the  worship 
of  God  has  been  carried  on  continuously 
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C/jyow  Cathedral 

within  its  walls  For  some  750  vears. 

Some  of  the  present  Furnishings  are  also  oF 
considerable  interest.  The  quire  pulpit  was 
made  about  the  vear  1600,  and  amon^  those 
who  have  preached  From  it  was  Donald 
Cargill,  the  Covenanter  who  was  put  to  death 
For  conscience’s  sake  in  the  Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh  in  the  troubled  times  oF  the  17th 
centurv.  On  the  side  oF  the  pulpit  can  he  seen 
an  old  hour-glass,  which  in  most  Scottish 
churches  oF  Former  days  reminded  the 
preacher  oF  the  permissible  length  oF  a  sermon! 
The  Hnelv  carved  1  7th  century  wooden  lectern 
is  French.  There  is  a  Royal  Pew  close  to  the 
chancel,  where  members  oF  the  Royal 
Family  sit  when  attending  Divine  Service. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  oF  the 
more  modern  adornments  oF  the  Cathedral 
are  the  windows,  which  arc  filled  by  stained- 
glass  made  by  eleyen  ot  the  most  distinguised 
artists  working  in  this  medium  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  constitute  the  most  represen¬ 
tative  collection  oF  contemporary  stained- 
glass  to  be  Found  anywhere  in  the  British 
Isles. 

On  the  south  side  ol  the  church,  below  the 
short  transept,  is  the  last  addition  made  to 
the  Cathedral:  a  chapel  oF  singular  beauty 
built  by  Archbishop  Robert  Blacader  about 
I  500  A.D.  On  the  vaulting  are  sixty-Four 
finely  carved  bosses,  all  diFlerent  in  design. 
The  tapestry  Frontal  oF  the  Holy  Table,  made 
by  the  Dovecot  Studios  in  Edinburgh,  shows 
the  arms  and  insignia  oF  the  Archbishop,  as 
do  also  some  oF  the  stone  bosses. 

The  removal  oF  the  two  towers  sadly 
impoverished  the  west  Front  oF  the  Cathedral. 
But  the  v  isitor  w  ho  w  alks  across  the  grass  among 
the  recumbent  grav  e-stones  to  the  south  gains  a 
view  oF  the  ancient  church  in  all  its  majestic 
and  massive  dignity,  and  shows  with  what 
brilliant  imagination  and  architectural  skill 
the  builders  took  advantage  oF  the  sloping 
bank  above  the  stream  where  Glasgow’s 
patron  saint  lies  buried. 

(The  Cathedral  is  open  to  visitors  during 
weekdays  From  10  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.) 


GhORGH  EMSLIh 


GLASGOW:  THE  NONSUCH  OF  SCOTLAND 

Hovmmt,  I’le  !.u|HTscrilH-  it  tho  nonsuch  of  Scotland,  where  an  hnglish  Horist  ma\  pick  up  a  posie;  so  that  should 
the  residue  of  their  cities,  in  our  northern  progress,  seem  as  barren  as  uncultivated  Helds,  and  every  Held  so  replenished 
with  thistles  that  a  flower  could  scarcelv  flourish  amonijst  them,  yet  would  I  celebrate  they  praise,  ()  Glasgow  I  because, 
of  those  pleasant  and  fragrant  flowers  that  so  sweetly  refreshed  me,  and,  to  .tdmiration,  sweetnetl  our  present  enter- 
n^..r,ts  "  Richard  Franck  in  his  Sorthcrn  Ucmoirs. 


Franck’s  notoriously  extravagant 
prose  makes  his  appreciation  oi  Glasgow 
seem  ridiculously  high  hut  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  praise — and 
that  the  Glasgow  ol  his  time  deserved  it.  He 
saw  Glasgow  in  i6{6  as  a  traveller  escaping 
tor  a  time  From  the  repressions  and  intrigues 
of  the  Cromwellian  government,  l  arge  scale 
commerce  had  not  vet  come  to  quicken  the 
pace  of  Glasgow’s  living  and  the  industry 
which  blackened  the  city’s  walls  and  swelled 
its  population  was  even  Further  away  in  time. 
Glasgow  was  a  very  pleasant  place,  more  like 
a  large  village  than  the  metropolis  oF  western 
Scotland. 

In  1656  the  population  oF  Glasgow  was 
about  14,000  and  its  oFheial  institutions  gave 
it  a  somewhat  top-heavy  look.  There  was  a 
High  Kirk,  which,  a  century  heFore,  had  been 
the  cathedral  oF  a  great  diocese  which 
stretched  from  the  Borders  almost  to  the 
Highland  Line;  there  was  a  university  which 
had  attained  almost  international  Fame;  there 
was  a  Fair  Founded  in  the  twelFth  century  and 
resorted  to  hv  Highland  cattle-dealers. 
Border  shepherds  and  .Ayrshire  Farmers,  and 
there  was  a  steady  trade,  although  it  was  not 
widespread,  in  the  locally-produced  com¬ 
modities. 

The  media'val  ecclesiastical  city  had  prac¬ 
tically  died  at  the  ReFormation  and  the  centre 
oF  Glasgow’s  liFe  had  moved  south  to  the 
Cross  hut  the  shell  oF  the  old  city  oF  the 
bishops  was  still  there  in  1656.  It  being  the 
Cromwellian  period  there  was  no  archbishop 
oF  Glasgow  then  an<l  the  Cathedral  was 
shared  For  worship  by  three  congregations — 
the  Inner  High  in  the  Choir,  the  Outer  High 


in  the  Nave  and  the  Barony  in  the  Crypt.  One 
imagines  that  the  Songs  ot  Zion,  droned  out 
by  these  three  congregations  at  one  time, 
must  have  sounded  like  the  music  oF  Bedlam 
and  that  the  preachers  must  have  been  chosen 
For  loudness  oF  voice,  not  only  to  Hll  the 
high-vaulted  kirk  hut  to  compete  against  each 
other. 

The  Bishop’s  Castle  still  stood  next  to  the 
Cathedral,  unoccupied  by  a  bishop  then  but  used 
From  time  to  time  as  a  prison  in  the  civil  and 
religious  striFe  that  was  always  breaking  out. 
The  old  prehendal  manses,  once  lived  in  as 
town  houses  hv  the  higher  clergy  oF  the  pre- 
reFormation  cathedral,  still  stood,  although 
now  occupied  mainly  by  Glasgow  gentry, 
in  places  like  the  Drvgate,  the  Rottenrow, 
the  Castle  Wynd  and  the  Stablegreen  Port. 

The  University  puzzled  Franck.  He  men¬ 
tions  ‘.  .  .  a  college,  which  they  call  a 
university;  but  I’m  at  a  stand  what  to  call  it, 
where  one  single  college  compleats  a  univer¬ 
sity.’  There  spoke  an  alumnus  oF  Cambridge. 
Franck  was  born  there  and  received  ‘a  slender 
education’  at  its  university.  The  Scottish 
university  system  was  a  closed  book  to  him. 
The  buildings  which  were  used  as  Glasgow 
University  until  1870  were  then  nearing 
completion  and  were  superseding  the  old 
Hlteenth-century  buildings  with  their  Peda¬ 
gogy,  Arthurlie  House  and  Principal’s  House. 
The  Principal  must  have  lived  in  charming, 
almost  rural  surroundings.  He  had  a  dwelling 
which  included  a  hall,  a  great  number  ol 
rooms,  a  brewhouse  and  a  garden  with  a  well, 
and  a  beehouse.  When  Franck  was  in  Glasgow 
the  principal  was  Patrick  Gillespie,  one  oF  the 
ministers  ol  Glasgow,  who  had  gained  the 
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THI  PROSPFCT  OF  YF  TOWN  OF  GLASGOW  FROM  VF  NORTH 

and  ihtloH)  the  prospect  of  the  town  from  ye  south 
(from  John  SIpzit's  Theatrum  Scotiae,  puhlisht'd  in  1R9)). 


appointment  with  the  support  ot  Cr«)m\%ell 
hut  against  the  wishes  ot  Zaeharv  Bovd,  that 
earliest  of  Glasgow  ‘characters’  who  wrote 
‘The  Last  Battell  of  the  Soul  in  Death’  and  a 
rhymed  version  of  the  Bible.  The  students 
were  taught  hv  the  ‘regent’  svstem.  tach 
student,  on  his  entry  to  the  College,  was 
assigned  to  the  care  of  a  professor  who  was 
his  instructor  in  Greek,  Logic,  Fthics  and 
Physics  until  the  end  of  his  academic  course. 
In  1657  there  were  125  students  at  Glasgow 
College. 

Hconomically,  Glasgow  was  dependent 
mainly  on  Scotland.  The  beginning  of  the 
American  trade  which  was  to  make  it  the 
tobacco  metropolis  of  the  world  was  yet 
about  Hfty  years  away.  We  can  see  what  the 
seventeenth-century  Glaswegians  traded  in  by 
a  report  made  in  1655 — a  report  which  must 
he  the  first  Statistical  Account  ol  Scotland. 
This  was  made  by  one  Thomas  Tucker,  a 
commissioner  sent  north  by  Cromwell  to 
arrange  for  a  system  of  customs  and  excise 
with  a  view  to  uniting  Scotland  and  Hngland 
in  a  political  and  economic  whole.  Tucker 
described  the  city  as  ‘.  .  .a  very  neate  burgh 
tovyne  lyeing  upon  the  bankes  of  the  riyer 
Cluyde  .  .  .  seated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful 
soyle,  and  consisting  of  foure  streets,  han- 
somely  built  in  forme  of  a  crosse  .  .  .  one  of 
the  considerahlest  burghs  of  Scotland,  as  well 
for  structure  as  for  trade  of  it.  The  inhabitants 
.  .  .  are  traders  and  dealers;  some  for  Ireland 
w  ith  small  smiddy  coales,  in  open  hoates  from 
loure  to  tenn  tonnes  from  whence  they  bring 
hoops,  ronges,  harrell  stayes,  meale,  oates  and 
butter:  some  from  France  with  pladding, 
coales  and  herring  .  .  .  for  which  they  return 
salt,  paper,  rosin  and  prunes:  some  to 
Norway  for  timber:  and  eeery  one  with  theyr 
neighbours  the  Flighlanders,  who  come  hither 
from  the  isles  and  western  parts  .  .  .  Flere 
hath  beene  some  who  haye  yentured  as  farre 
as  the  Barbados  ...” 

The  Clyde  was  not  nayigable  for  boats 
larger  than  skiffs,  and  large  ships  could  not 
sail  nearer  to  Glasgow  than  six  miles.  The 
river  was  full  of  islets  and  sandbars  and  was 
very  shallow  but  the  salmon  fishing  industry. 
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commemorated  in  the  city’s  coat  of  arms,  was 
still  an  important  part  of  Glasgow’s  economic 
life.  Franck  remarks  on  the  stipulation  by 
servants  and  apprentices,  tired  of  a  constant 
diet  of  salmon  in  their  masters’  houses,  that 
they  should  not  have  salmon  more  than  three 
times  a  week. 

No  pictures  exist  of  Glasgow  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Scotland  was 
not  a  country  with  a  tradition  of  graphic  art 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  hrst  artist  to 
make  pictures  of  the  city  was  a  ft)reigner.  He 
was  Captain  John  Abraham  Slezer,  a  Dutch 
soldier  who  came  to  Scotland  in  the  ibbos 
and  ib7os  to  help  with  military  arrangements 
in  the  Covenanting  troubles.  He  had  to  move 
about  Scotland  a  great  deal  and  his  quick  eye 
for  interesting  scenes  moved  him  to  sketch 
many  of  the  ‘prospects’  he  saw.  His  own 
artistic  ability  did  not  permit  of  his  making 
pictures  good  enough  to  publish  so,  after  a 
visit  to  his  native  land,  he  brought  hack  an 
unnamed  artist  described  in  his  expense 
account  ‘.  .  .  ane  exterordinarv  well-skilled 
painter  in  the  art  of  perspectives’  for  ‘the 
drawings  of  57  large  prospects  .  .  .’  These 
‘prospects’  were  published  in  a  volume  called 
‘Theatrum  Scotiae’  in  London  in  ibg].  Three 
of  the  pictures  are  of  Glasgow  scenes — a  v  iew 
of  Glasgow  from  the  Merchants’  Hill  (the 
site  of  the  Necropolis),  another  of  the  south 
river-front  of  Glasgow  from,  apparently, 
Govanhill,  and  a  third  of  the  College. 

The  view  from  the  Merchants’  Hill  explains 
Franck’s  enthusiasm  for  Glasgow  .  All  the  little 
city,  from  north  to  south,  is  shown.  In  the 
foreground  is  part  of  the  Molendinar  burn, 
wimpling  past  the  gardens  of  the  prebendal 
manses  which  slope  down  from  the  Drygate 
and  the  LimmerHeld.  The  Cathedral  looks,  in 
general  outline,  much  as  it  does  today  except 
that  the  ‘exterordinary  well-skilled  painter’ 
has  left  out  the  exterior  of  one  of  its  most 
interesting  architectural  features — the  Crypt. 
West  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Bishop’s 
Castle,  its  structure  not  yet  fallen  to  ruin. 
We  see  the  houses  of  the  High  Street  and  the 
towers  of  the  College  and  Tolbooth  with, 
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further  south,  a  hill 
too  high  to  he  part  of 
the  geography  of 
Glasgow.  All  over 
the  city  are  trees.  As 
in  most  of  these  old 
engra\ings  of  city 
scenes  we  seem  to 
he  in  an  eternal  after¬ 
noon.  The  picture  is 
black  and  white  hut 
we  can  easily  conjure 
up  the  colours  of  this 
charming  place  in  our 
imagination. 

The  second  view 
shows  us  the  breadth 
of  Glasgow  as  the  first 
showed  us  the  length. 

In  the  foreground, 
beyond  the  hill  which  was  the  artist’s  view¬ 
point  are  ‘pieced  and  ploughed’  Helds  which 
are  now  covered  with  the  drah  tenements 
of  Hutchesontown,  On  the  left  is  the 
Great  Bridge  of  Glasgow,  built  either  in 
the  fourteenth  or  the  Hfteenth  century. 
McLIre,  Glasgow’s  Hrst  historian  (ijjb) 
ascribed  it  to  Bishop  Rae  in  1350  but, 
although  his  ascription  has  been  discredited, 
the  argument  is  too  long  to  be  gone  into  here. 
This  bridge  was  then  the  Western  boundary 
of  Glasgow  .  (The  eastern  boundary  was  at  the 
Dowhill  in  the  Gallowgate,  the  northern  at 
the  Stablegreen  Port  near  the  Cathedral  and 
the  southern  the  Clyde).  Buildings  with  high- 
pitched  roofs  line  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
and,  towering  above  them  is  the  steeple  of 
the  Merchants’  Hospital,  built  in  1659  and 
now  enclosed  in  the  Fish  Market.  Broad  mud¬ 
flats  line  the  shore  and  through  them  runs  the 
Molendinar  at  the  end  of  its  journey  through 
Glasgow. 

The  third  picture  made,  or  commissioned, 
by  Slezer  is  of  part  of  the  College  buildings, 
completed  with  Cromwell’s  money,  and  the 
old  Blackfriars  Church.  This  church  stood 
to  the  south  of  the  College  and  was  built  by 
the  Dominicans  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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This  is  the  only  picture  now  extant  of  a 
Glasgow  pre-Reformation  church  other  than 
the  Cathedral.  The  Blackfriars  Church  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  burned  in  1670  and 
a  new  church  of  a  very  different  style  was 
built  a  few  years  later.  This  second  church 
was  known  as  the  College  Church  until  the 
University  removed  to  Gilmorehill  when  it 
was  demolished  and  the  congregation  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  present  church  in  Dennistoun. 

Seventeenth-century  Glasgow  was  a  St. 
Andrews  or  an  Old  Aberdeen — a  quiet 
academic  place  on  the  fringe  of  the  busy 
world.  It  was  several  worlds  away  from  our 
own  huge,  sprawling,  cosmopolitan  city.  It 
was  a  good  place  to  live  in  and  one  can 
imagine  that  one  of  the  reasons  w  hich  led  the 
far-back  founders  to  settle  there  on  the 
Strathclyde  drumlin  was  its  rural  charm.  The 
hill  air,  the  view  of  the  broad  Clyde  valley, 
the  river,  the  little  streams,  the  nearness  of 
the  Highland  mountains,  the  forests  and 
heaths  which  lav  around  it  made  it  a  western 
Arcadia.  One  could  moralise  on  man’s  habit 
of  Hnding  Arcadias  and  then  spoiling  them. 

(The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  the  Old 
Glasgow  Museum,  People’s  Palace,  Glasgow  Green, 
open  dailv  10  a.m.  to  j  p.m.;  Sundays,  2  p.m.  to  j  p.m.) 
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THE  VICTORIANS’  CITY 


Gi  ASGOW,  THE  citv  ot  stono  and  lime, 
is  a  place  that  is  onlv  beginning  to  he 
discovered  hv  Glasgow  people.  Glas¬ 
wegians  like  their  town  well  enough — so  well, 
indeed,  that  it  is  olniouslv  going  to  be  dilticult 
to  persuade  manv  of  them  to  leave  it  under 
the  ‘overspill’  plan.  Thev  like  to  talk  about 
its  warm  heart,  its  big  businesses,  its  cheertul 
galloLisness,  and  about  what  a  good  place  it  is 
to  get  out  of.  Thev  used  to  boast  about  its 
trams  and  tea-rooms.  Some  of  them  mav  even 
speak  proudlv  (though  a  little  shviv)  about  its 
art  galleries.  Thev  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
it  has  the  worst  slums  in  the  world,  which 
happens  not  to  be  true.  Most  are  also  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  it  is  a  grev,  smokev  place 
whose  builders  had  no  aesthetic  nonsense 
about  them,  a  place  ‘practical’  to  the  verge 
of  ugliness,  or  well  bevond  this  limit:  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  town  with  a  very  marked 
architectural  quality  of  its  own,  perhaps  the 
Hnest  great  industrial  citv  of  the  first  great 
industrial  age. 

Naturally  the  rest  ot  the  world  is  not  likelv 
to  be  very  well  aware  of  qualities  in  Glasgow 
which  its  own  people  fail  to  notice.  Now  and 
then  someone  like  Mr.  Betjeman  comes  along 
with  words  of  praise  for  Glasgow  ’s  buildings; 
but  for  the  most  part  strangers  who  know 
anything  about  the  architecture  of  Scots  cities 
have  their  eves  fixed  firmlv  on  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  Aberdeen.  Even  the  propagan¬ 
dists  of  tourism  in  Scotland  have  scarcely 
begun  to  suggest  that  the  country’s  largest 
citv  is  well  worth  looking  at. 

.Ml  this  is  fairly  easily  explained.  Though 
a  very  ancient  place  Glasgow ,  in  its  streets  and 
houses,  is  essentially  a  Victorian  town.  The 
century  immediately  before  our  own  is 
almost  always  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  people  of  taste  have  begun 
to  admire  the  things  that  the  Victorians  made 
— their  buildings,  their  furniture,  the  pictures 
they  liked  best.  It  is  probably  true  that. 
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though  wealth  gave  it  new  huildings,  the 
hnest  of  which,  perhaps  is  St.  Andrew’s 
Parisli  Church.  But  every  thirty  years  or  so 
its  population  doubled.  When  new  industries 
began  to  be  as  important  as  trade  it  broke  out 
of  its  old  limits  into  growing  suburbs,  west, 
east  and  south,  and  a  carefully  laid  out  New 
Town,  not  unlike  Hdinburgh’s,  whose  streets 
climbed  the  hill  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
George  Scpiare  to  Blvthswood  S(|uare. 

This  was  an  important  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Glasgow  building.  The  New  Town 
was  Georgian,  in  a  simply  classical  style  which 
usually  depends  for  its  effect  on  the  shape  and 
placing  of  windows  and  doors  rather  than  on 
elaborate  ornament.  The  school  of  architects 
who  grew  up  in  Glasgow  and  designed  most 
of  its  Nineteenth  Century  deselopment  had 
this  classical  tradition,  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  work  of  the  brothers  Adam,  who  were 
responsible  for  several  buildings  in  the  citv 


though  the  Nineteenth  century  was  one  of 
the  great  ages  of  world  history,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  greatest  ages  of  art;  but  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  best  of  what  it  has  left  us  will 
almost  certainly  become  much  more  witle- 
spread  in  the  next  twenty  years,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  Victorian  best  is  in  Glasgow  . 

Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  Glasgow  was 
‘the  beautifulest  little  city’  in  Britain,  a  place 
of  towers,  college-like  public  buildings,  and 
gardens,  with  wide  streets  of  high  arcaded 
houses  running  out  from  its  centre,  the  Cross. 
It  was  not  really  so  very  little  for  those  days, 
when  most  Huropean  tow  ns  which  now  house 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  were  smaller 
than  a  modern  suburb.  It  was  already  the 
second  city  of  Scotland. 

Then  its  merchants  found  wealth  in  America 
and  it  began  to  grow  crowded.  Through  most 
of  the  Highteenth  Century  its  houses  did  not 
spread  far  beyond  its  media-val  boundaries. 
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Town  was  built  not  of  brick  and  stucco  but 
of  stone.  No  doubt  this  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  Glasgow  stvie  carried 
on,  gradually  modihed  but  without  anv 
startling  break,  right  through  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Victorian  stonemasons  were  highly  skilled: 
many  a  tenement  building  has  little  bits  of 
ornamental  detail  which  the  masons  may 
sometimes  haee  worked  out  lor  themselxes. 
But  stone  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  extra¬ 
vagant,  meaningless  ornament  of  the  kind  that 
was  apt  to  tempt  Victorian  builders  elsewhere 
who  worked  with  less  solid  materials.  Many 
early  Victorian  buildings  in  Glasgow  are  still 
essentially  Georgian  in  their  lines,  if  a  little 
coarser  and  heavier.  As  the  century  went  on 
more  pretentious  houses  were  apt  to  develop 
bulging  bow  windows  and  other  unpleasantly 
assertive  factors,  but  many  tenements  and 
terraces  have  a  dignified  plainness  that  is  kept 
from  dullness  by  the  pattern  of  windows  and 
doorways. 

David  Hamilton  was  the  chief  of  the  New 
Town  architects.  Besides  houses  he  designed 
the  present  Hutchesons’  Hospital  and  the 
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— only  one  ol  these,  the 
I  rades  House,  has  kept  most 
of  its  character.  The  other 
tradition  which  they  had  to 
follow  was  that  ot  the  three 
or  four  storey  tenement  of 
flats  which  was  already  well- 
established  in  Glasgow  be¬ 
fore  tbe  New  Town  came 
into  existence.  This  was  the 
typical  Scottish  form  of 
town  housing:  it  was  a 
Continental  pattern  rather 
than  an  English  one. 

Unlike  most  of  London’s 
Georgian  work,  now  so  much 
admired,  the  Glasgow  New 
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Roval  hxthanjit*  (now  Stirling’s  library). 
Charles  Wilson,  who  came  alter  him,  was 
responsible  tor  the  la\out  ot  part  of  KeKin- 
aro\e  Park  and  the  terraces  oNerlookinjr  it. 
Some  ot  his  huildinjjs  were  a  little  more  florid, 
thouijh  not  the  best  ot  them,  such  as  Park 
Circus  and  Trinity  College.  It  is  the  city  of 
their  day  which  we  see  in  Sam  Bough’s 
picture  ot  Glasgow  Bridge. 

Much  more  original  was  Alexander  Thom¬ 
son.  His  nickname,  ‘Greek’  Thomson,  shows 
that  the  classical  design  ot  his  buildings 
impressed  his  V  ictorian  contemporaries,  hut 
he  was  quite  as  ready  to  take  a  hint  from 
ancient  Hg\pt  as  from  Greece,  and  none  of 
his  houses  or  churches  was  directly  copied 
from  anything  in  the  past.  Great  W'estern 
Terrace  anti  the  St.  Vincent  Street  and 
Caledonian  Road  churches  are  probably  the 
grandest  ot  all  Glasgow’s  Victorian  buildings 
— nothing  quite  like  them  exists  in  any  other 
city — hut  his  hand,  or  his  influence,  can  he 
traced  on  dozens  t)f  mid-Victorian  tenements, 
yillas,  and  commercial  blocks.  Looked  at  from 
the  right  angle,  the  front  of  almost  any 
Thomson  building  seems  not  so  much  a  solid 
wall  with  windows  cut  into  it  as  a  line  of 
great  pillars.  .Men  like  James  Sellars  (St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  KeKinside  Academy)  and  Sir 
John  Burnet  carried  on  this  tradition  to  the 
end  of  the  century. 

The  Victorians  swept  away  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  they  inherited  from  the  older 
Glasgow.  Two  steeples  are  almost  all  that 
remains  ot  the  Cross  as  we  see  it  in  John 
Knox’s  painting  ot  1826.  This  is  our  loss,  hut 
throughout  the  grey  stone  streets  of  the  city 
they  have  left  us  many  things  even  more 
distinctive.  A  hook  could  be  written  about 
their  classical  or  Renaissance  churches,  often 
built  for  the  United  Presbyterians.  The 
plaster-enrichments  (often  beautifully  deli¬ 
cate)  on  the  ceilings  of  their  handsome  sitting- 
rooms  would  make  another. 

Probably  such  books  will  be  written, 
sooner  or  later,  perhaps  by  students  from 


other  countries  who  have  realised  that  this  is 
the  most  complete  and  impressive  V'ictorian 
citv  in  the  world.  Unlike  other  wreat  and 
ancient  towns,  Glastjow  is  all  of  a  piece,  or 
nearlv  so,  apart  from  its  Cathedral  and  new 
suburbs. 

Let  us  hope  that  before  this  uniqueness  is 
understood  and  appreciated  we  shall  not  have 
torn  down  too  much  of  the  best  of  what  the 
Victorians  left  us  or  altered  the  face  of  their 
citv  too  drasticallv.  It  is  true  enough — too 
true — that  the  lace  ot  Glasgow  could  do  with 
quite  a  lot  of  cleaning.  Smoke,  our  river  fogs, 
and  sheer  neglect  (especiallv  in  the  vears 
between  the  wars,  when  landlords  could  not 
afford  to  keep  their  property  in  order)  have 
dulled  and  scarred  stone  surfaces  that  ought 
to  glow  in  the  sun.  In  the  centre  of  the  citv 
\’ictorian  buildings  are  apt  to  be  huddled 
among  later  ones  much  less  well  designed. 
There  are  tenement  streets  w  hich  can  scarcely 
survive. 

But  if  we  allow  the  best  parts  of  V'ictorian 


Glasgow  to  be  torn  down  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  build  any¬ 
thing  liner  looking  to  replace  it.  Twentieth 
century  building  ought  to  be  so  planned  that 
it  does  not  ruin  what  the  nineteenth  century 
has  left.  Glasgow  people  who  learn  to  look 
at  their  city  and  enjoy  its  handsomeness  can  do 
much  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  lose  its 
character.  From  that  point  of  view  one  ol  the 
most  encouraging  things  that  have  happened 
in  our  dav  is  the  decision  of  the  citv  Planning 
Committee  to  preserve  ‘Greek’  Thomson’s 
strange  and  splendid  church  in  St.  Vincent 
Street. 


The  cost  oj  the  black  and  white  illustrations 
oj this  article  has  been  met  by  a  very  generous 
donation  from  the  National  Commercial  Bank 
oj  Scotland  l  imited. 
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‘A  GALLOWAY  LANDSCAPL’ 


GEOROF  HENRY  A  CALI.OWAY  LANDSCAPE  (1889) 

Oil  on  canvas,  48  X  ho  ins. 


IT  HAS  long  boon  recognised  that  George 
Henry’s  ‘A  Galloway  landscape’  is  the 
most  important  document  in  the  history  of 
the  Glastiow  School  of  Painters.  Painted  in 
the  autumn  of  1889,  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Glasgow  Institute  in  the  early  months  of 
I  890,  in  Munich  some  months  later,  and  at 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Hdinhurtjh,  in 
the  winter  exhibition  of  1891—2. 

It  caused  a  considerable  stir.  A  ‘novel 
element’  had  appeared  which  gained  the 
artist  appreciative  recognition  abroad  but 
dismaved  many  critics  at  home.  This  novel 
element,  however,  was  not  quite  new  in  the 
work  of  Geortje  Henry.  A  few  brief  references 


to  the  artist  may  help  to  place  him  in  his 
period  and  clear  the  ground  for  a  reassessment 
of  this  important  picture. 

George  Henry  was  born  in  Irvine,  Ayrshire, 
on  March,  14th,  1858,  the  son  of  a  brewer. 
‘I  first  started  drawing  in  a  patent  oBice’,  said 
Henry.  ‘One  learns  precision  from  engineer¬ 
ing  drawings,  but  there  is  not  exactly  scope 
for  originality.  And  then  I  did  posters,  the 
sort  of  thing  one  sees  on  circuses  and  music 
halls,  and  drew  for  decorators,  and  did  all 
sorts  of  work  in  connection  with  wood- 
engraving,  and  later  w  ith  process  blocks.  Then 
I  studied  at  the  School  of  Art  in  Glasgow  .  .  . 
Did  I  ever  work  in  Paris?  No,  never;  but  I 
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took  manv  Mights  to  Paris  to  see  the  methods 
ot  work  there  and  look  in  at  Julian’s  studio 
.  .  .  When  I  was  in  Paris  most  ol  our  Glaswow 
men  were  there,  including  Laverv  and  Roche; 
that  was  in  the  years  188}  and  1886,  when  I 
worked  a  sjood  deal  at  landscape.’*  An 
additional  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that, 
in  his  early  years,  he  made  designs  tor 
domestic  stained  tjiass. 

In  188}  Henry  exhibited  Head  of  Hoh  Loch 
at  the  Glasgow  Institute,  where  in  the  pre- 
cedinsj  year  he  had  made  his  public  debut. 
Painted  in  1882,  Head  oj  hloh  loch  is  character¬ 
ised  by  a  painstaking  search  for  tonal  yalues 
allied  to  a  deliberate  simplicity  of  expression. 
The  extent  of  the  latter  may  be  sjau^ied  by  the 
tact  that  the  clouds  are  brushed  in  in  two 
tones,  unmodelled  white  and  jjrey.  Greens 
and  browns  predominate  under  a  jjay  blue 
sky,  with  sparkling  reflections  on  the  water, 
and  a  flock  of  seagulls  quietly  reijisterinii  as 
a  focal  point  in  the  foreground.  He  owes 
practically  nothing  here  to  the  jjraphic 
naturalism  of  the  older  Scottish  school,  but 
owes  much  to  the  cult  of  yalues  and  broad 
realistic  representation  which  he  practised 
with  the  group  attending  the  life-class  held 
in  W.  Y.  Maegregor’s  studio  in  Glasgow, 

During  the  summer  of'  1884  he  was 

*‘The  New  Associate  of  the  Roval  Academy;  A  chat 
with  Mr.  George  Henry’  in  Hlack  8^  White,  9th  Feb., 
1907. 
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working  at  Cockburnspath  near 
Dunbar  w  ith  Guthrie’s  group,  w  hich 
included  Walton,  Crawhall,  and 
.VleKille  who  had  recently  returned 
from  his  tra\els  in  Hgypt  and  Persia. 

In  Playmates,  painted  in  1884  and 
exhibited  at  the  Glasgow  Institute 
in  1885,  it  is  obv  ious  that  Henry  had 
fallen  a  victim,  if  only  temporarily, 
to  the  academic  naturalism  of  Jules 
Bastien-Lepage,  who  in  the  i88o’s 
exercised  such  a  dominating  in¬ 
fluence  on  painters  of  the  Glasgow 
School  and  of  the  New  Fnglish  Art 
Club. 

At  Kirkcudbright  in  the  autumn  of 
1885  Henry  met  H,  A,  Hornel,  who  was  born 
in  Australia  in  1864,  had  spent  his  childhood 
in  Kirkcudbright,  studied  at  the  Trustees’ 
Academy,  Hdinburgh,  and  had  just  returned 
after  two  years  in  Antwerp  under  Professor 
Verlat.  The  close  friendship  and  association 
which  ensued  was  important  for  both  artists 


GEORGE  HENRY 
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AUTUMN  (1888) 

Oil  on  cam  at,  1 8  x  i  J  ins. 


‘1  Callouat  LanJHape' 

and  ga\e  rise  to  the  most  Nital 
phase  in  the  development  of  the 
Glasgow  School. 

It  uill  he  remembered  that, 
in  1888,  the  evangelising  zeal  of 
the  militant  Glasgow  group  led  it 
to  publish  a  magazine  for  the  ad- 
\()cacv  of  its  special  ideals  in  art. 
From  June,  1888  to  December, 
1889  the  successive  monthly 
issues  ot  the  Scottish  Art  Review 
provided  a  svmpathetic,  and  often 
\irile  and  wittv,  platform  for 
the  dissemination  ofcontemporary 
\iews  on  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music  and  literature. 
Nevertheless,  practical  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  movement  was  not 
really  achieved  until  the  Glasgow 
Institute  Fxhihition  of  1890. 

Unable  to  resist  the  claims  of 
these  painters  any  longer,  the 
Institute  Council  agreed  to  deyote 
a  room  to  them  and  their  friends. 
Gallery  number  4,  called  disparag¬ 
ingly  the  ‘impressionist  room’, 
was  hung  by  James  Paterson, 
and  as  well  as  showing  works  by 
Guthrie,  Lavery,  Henry,  Hornel, 
etc.  of  the  Glasgow  School,  it 
included  pictures  by  Sickert,  Steer 
and  others  of  the  so-called  London 
Impressionist  wing  of  the  New 
English  .Art  Club. 

Local  success,  or  notoriety,  in 
the  spring  was  consolidated  by 
the  ‘discovery’  of  the  Glasgow 
School  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in 
London  in  the  summer,  and 


crowned  with  vociferous  approval  in  Munich 
and  Germany  later  in  the  same  year. 

This  group  success  in  1890  coincided  with 
the  emergence  of  Henry  and  Hornel  as  leading 
forces  in  ihe  moyement.  In  the  Glasgow 
weekly,  Qt//z,  of  14th  February,  1890,  the 
art  critic  in  a  reyiew  of  the  pictures  in  gallery 
number  4,  wrote  thus: — ‘.Among  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  our  local  artists  which  haye  been 


prominently  placed  here,  the  pictures  by  Mr. 
George  Flenry  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Hornel  at  once 
arrest  attention,  from  their  unlikeness  to  any 
other  w(  ks  in  the  exhibition.  In  whateyer 
light  these  pictures  are  regarded,  there  can 
be  no  denying  their  originality  of  style,  the 
peculiarly  personal  nature  of  their  artistic  aim, 
and  method  of  expression  .  .  .  The  artists 
appear  to  be  searching  for  some  new  form  of 


exprossina  their  >etise  ot  the  heaiititul  hy 
means  ot  painting,  in  which  the  details  and 
facts  of  nature  will  merely  lorm  a  basis  upon 
which  the  artist  can  construct  the  artistic 
creations  of  his  own  imagination  and  lantasv.’ 

The  critic  in  the  Scots  Observer  ot  i  ^th 
hebruarv,  1890  had  some  misgiving; — ‘The 
most  challenging  canvas  in  the  Hxhihition  is 
Mr.  Henry’s  GoUowav  Landscape.  Painted  with 
uncommon  strength  and  courage,  it  is  still  not 
(|uite  a  success.  Its  cleverness  is  conspicuous 
and  it  is  impossible  to  shut  vour  eves  to  its 
originality  of  colour  and  treatment;  but — I’ 

The  Scotsman  ot  i8th  December,  1891 
voiced  tbe  general  tren<l  ot  opinion: — ‘That 
“impressionism”  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country  has  been  received  with  a  good  deal 
of  mistrust  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  patent  eccentricities  ot  its  exponents — - 
— see  No.  }09,  tor  example,  in  the  present 
exhibition  (i.e.,  flenrv’s  A  Gallo\va\  landscape, 
then  on  show  at  the  Koval  Scottish  Academy) 
— and  also  that  it  was  a  departure  from 
tradition  and  convention.’ 

The  general  misunderstanding  and  opposi¬ 
tion  which  ensued  at  home  were  later 
supported  bv  Protessor  G.  Baldwin  Brown 
in  The  Glasgow  School  of  Painters,  which  was 
published  in  1908:  ‘There  was  at  one  time, 
in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century,  a  theory 
that  the  qualities  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  picture 
were  those  of  a  Persian  carpet,  that  is  to  sav 
a  colour  effect  without  anv  eHort  after 
demonstrative  truth.  The  heresy  was  short¬ 
lived,  but  it  had  its  classic  expression  in  the 
Galloway  landscape  .  .  .  The  moment  was 
one  fraught  with  consequences  for  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  might  easily  have  been  turned 
in  the  direction  of  artistic  eccentricity.’ 

Some  general  observations  arise  out  of  mv 
references  to  the  Glasgow  and  Hdinburgh 
exhibitions  of  1890  and  1891-2,  respectively. 
It  is  obvious  to  us  today  that  the  word 
‘impressionism’  was  used  as  a  convenient  term 
of  abuse  for  any  form  of  art  which  the  critic 
disliked  or  could  not  understand.  In  1889, 
when  Flenry  painted  A  Galloway  Landscape, 
impressionism,  a  term  deriving  originally  from 
the  work  of  the  group  led  bv  Monet  which 


*A  Gallov^o}  LunJsiapc* 

exhibited  in  Paris  from  1874  to  i88b,  was 
appreciated  bv  few  British  critics  and  prac¬ 
tised  consciously  bv  not  a  single  British  artist 
of  anv  standing. 

In  neither  of  the  two  most  important 
exhibitions  of  the  decade  in  Scotland,  namely 
the  hdinburgh  International  of  1886  and  the 
Glasgow  International  of  1888,  was  anv 
indication  given  that  French  Impressionism 
existed,  although  in  fact  one  work  bv  Degas 
was  exhibited  at  Glasgow  . 

Indeed,  practically  the  only  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  work  of  the  Impressionists  in 
Britain  was  that  afforded  by  the  French  tlealer, 
Durand- Kuel,  who  organised  exhibitions  in 
London  from  1870  to  1875,  and  again  in 
1882  and  in  188},  when  he  was  obliged,  Hrst 
from  neglect  and  then  from  abuse,  to  abandon 
anv  serious  effort  to  capture  the  interest  ot 
British  viewers. 

That  the  movement  of  artistic  taste  in 
Britain  between  1880  and  1900  was,  with 
few  exceptions,  retrogade,  is  amply  borne  out 
in  Douglas  Cooper’s  brilliant  introduction  to 
his  The  Coiirtaiild  Collection,  i.ondon,  1954. 

This  is  all  the  more  interesting  since  George 
Henry’s  .1  Galloway  Landscape,  which  is 
obviously  not  an  impressionist,  but  just  as 
obviously  a  post-impressionist  picture,  was 
fully  in  spirit  with  some  of  the  ideas  being 
propagated  contemporaneously  bv  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Gauguin  and  his  circle  in  France. 

Henrv  exhibited  two  other  works  at  the 
Glasgow  Institute  Hxhihition  of  1890,  in¬ 
cluding  a  small  picture  entitled  Autumn,  which 
is  dated  1  888.  Painted  in  vigorous  synthesizing 
strokes,  with  the  tree  trunks  silhouetted 
against  a  blue  skv  and  a  vermilion  hillside, 
the  full  force  of  the  design  is  somewhat 
weakened  bv  a  lack  of  articulation  in  the 
low  er  left  quarter.  Of  this  period  in  his  career, 
ffenrv  has  said:  ‘I  had  all  mv  life  been  trying 
for  strong  colour,  “tartan”  landscape  and 
vivid  contrasts.’ 

There  is,  how  ever,  no  slackening  of  tension 
in  .1  Galloway  Landscape.  Against  a  turquoise 
skv,  the  rich  pasture,  so  typical  of  the  little 
knolls  of  Galloway,  is  studded  with  browsing 


nicaiKlcnnii  stream. 

Symbolical  ot  the  urijencv  ol  the  artist’s 
leelin^s,  the  ct)mplexitv  ol  nature  is  simpliHed 
in  form  and  intensified  in  colour.  Traditional 
perspective  is  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of 
dominating  rhvthm,  indicative  ol  his  interest 
in  Japanese  art.  This  deliberate  imposition  ol 
artistic  motive,  so  reminiscent  ol  prosjressive 
I  rench  art  ol  the  period,  is  borne  out  hv 
Henry’s  own  contemporary  criticism:  ‘It  is 
perhaps  wise  to  remember  that  painting 
portraits  of  places  is  not  art,  artistic  motive 
and  impulse  beinsj  ol  vital  importance.’ 

The  continuinij  close  association  of  Henry 
and  Hornel  found  expression,  in  1890,  in  two 
larije  works  of  collaboration.  The  Druids,  and 
The  Star  in  the  East.  The  former,  which  depicts 
a  priestly  procession  hrinijintj  in  the  sacred 
mistletoe,  recalls  in  its  topical  choice  of 
subject  the  incipient  Celtic  revival  in  Scot¬ 
land;  in  its  vigorous  breadth  of  handlinsj,  it 
anticipates  the  colourful  decorations  which 
Brantiwyn  was  to  exploit  later. 

In  I  892,  as  a  result  ol  painting  a  snow  scene 
in  the  open,  Henry  contracted  rheumatic 
fever.  By  hehruarv,  189J,  however,  he  felt 
sufheientiv  able  to  join  Hornel  on  an  18 
months’  visit  to  japan,  stopping  en  route  in 
Htjypt  in  order  to  hasten  his  convalescence. 

Despite  the  theme  and  brevity  of  this 
article,  at  least  one  work  hv  Hornel  should  he 
illustrated.  The  Fish  Pool  ol  1894,  although 
rather  fratimentarv  in  pattern,  is  made  wholly 
convincing  by  reason  ol  the  passionate 
observation  and  sheer  v  itality  which  character¬ 
ised  Hornel ’s  art  at  this  time. 

Also  painted  in  1894,  Henry’s  charming 
Japanese  Lady  with  a  Fan  already  foreshadows, 
in  its  concern  for  delicacy  of  handling,  the 
change  of  temper  which  gradually  led  the 
artist  to  eschew  his  former  course. 

Whatever  constrained  Cieorge  Henry  to 
abandon  a  course  which  seemed  likely  to  win 
him  a  significant  place  in  modern  painting, 
Glasgow  in  the  1890’s  continued  to  remain 
no  less  conducive  to  experimental  art  of  a 
high  order.  But  this  was  to  hnd  expression  in 
architecture,  and  in  a  young  man  of  greater 
genius,  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh. 


GFr>HGE: 


E.  A.  HORNFI 


A,  HORNEL  THE  FISH  POOL  ( I  894) 

Oil  on  carnal,  i7jx  14  ins. 

cattle  and  orange-coloured  trees.  The  steeply 
rising  hillside,  ribbed  in  sweeping  curves  by 
the  russet  tracks  of  the  cattle,  is  articulated 
by  the  broad  navy-blue  arabesque  of  the 
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THF.  ‘GLASGOW  STYLE’ 


IN  THE  not  distant  Juturc  Glasgow  may 
contidontiv  expect  a  noticeable  increase  in 
the  numher  ol  o\erseas  \isitors  who  will 
he  coming  from  tar  atieUI  to  prohe  more 
deeply  the  rare  genius  ot  Scotland’s  neglected 
poet-in-stone,  Charles  Kennie  Mackintosh. 

This  year,  following  upon  evidence  ol 
marked  art-nouveau  tendencies  in  Furopean 
design  and  decoration,  two  very  important 
exhibitions,  one  in  the  United  States  and  one 
in  1  ranee,  will  focus  attention  both  on  his 
work  and  on  its  remarkable  intluence  on 
twentieth  century  architecture  and  interior 
design.  In  New  '^'ork  the  exhibition  will  open 
in  the  Museum  ot  Modern  Art,  where  he  is 
already  represented  hv  works  gitted  hv 
Glasgow’s  School  of  Art  and  University,  and 
with  additional  exhibits  selected  and  loaned 
for  it.  later  the  exhibition  will  tour  some  ot 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  In 
Paris,  the  autumn  exhibition  will  he  devoted 
to  sources  of  twentieth  century  art.  In  this. 
Great  Britain  will  he  represented  hv  the  work 
of  Mackintosh — a  long-overdue  recognition, 
trom  this  side  ot  the  Channel,  ot  his  Huropean 
stature.  From  st)urces  in  Scotland  and  London, 
a  Mackintosh  interior  will  he  devised  by 
Fondon  designer,  Nigel  Walters.  That  it  will 
have  more  in  common  with  the  Hnest  inter¬ 
national  interiors  ot  today  than  with  those  of 
his  own  contemporaries  is  undoubted.  Indeed, 
in  his  most  successtul  essays  in  the  Held  of 
interior  design.  Mackintosh  anticipated 
present-dav  trends  hv  more  than  half  a 
century.  Some  etitort  will  he  made  to  have 
the  British  (Scottish)  Section  of  the  Fxhihition 
reassembled  in  Fondon  after  its  Paris  showing, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  turther  efforts  will  he 
made,  once  again,  to  draw  Scotland’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  legacy  and  responsibilities,  by 
mounting  the  exhibition  preferably  in  Glas¬ 
gow. 

It  is  true  that  lip-service  has  been  paid  in 
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recent  years  to  the  genius  of  Mackintosh 
while,  imperceptibly,  more  and  more 
buildings  and  interiors  have  been  suhjectv'd 
to  moth-balling  or  to  modiheation — becoming 
no  longer  accessible  to  the  visiting  student. 
During  the  past  year  Auchinihert,  at  Killearn, 
unoccupied  tor  many  months  and  arousing  no 
particular  interest  in  the  world  of  art,  Hnally 
changed  hands.  What  a  superb  setting  could 
have  been  prov  ided  for  the  Burrell  Collection, 
housed  economically  on  the  lines  of  the 
thrilling  ‘Louisiana’  experiment  in  Denmark 
— no  dry  rot  and  no  smog,  and  fulHlIing,  it 
would  seem,  all  the  necessary  conditions. 
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Both  here  and  at  Dunijlass  Castle,  which  has 
also  changed  ownership,  ‘improvements’  will 
ine\ital>lv  have  been  made.  One  anticipates 
the  next  move  with  ijrowing  concern. 

It  is  theretdre  most  wratilvintj  to  learn  that 
a  susjgestit)!!  has  been  made  hv  the  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow 
to  move  the  famous  Scotland  Street  School 
to  another  part  ol  the  citv  where  it  would 
function  more  efhcientiv,  well  sited  in 
plavitiij  Helds  and  where,  perhaps,  e\en  the 
trees  to  which  Mackintosh  alwavs  paid  so 
much  attention  mi^ht  he  re-introduced  and 
allowed  to  thrive.  The  ‘stone-hv-stone’ 
removal  technique  en\isaijed  could  he  mis¬ 
leading  and  suggests  insurmountable  dithcul- 
ties  which  would  not  in  fact  arise.  I^roviding 
that  the  outer  shell  could  he  carefullv 
preserved,  little  would  he  lost  hv  adding  an 
almost  completelv  new  core  which  is,  at  the 
moment,  extremelv  simple  in  construction 
and  completelv  devoid  of  characteristic  detail 
and  decoration.  II  the  proposed  scheme  could 
he  successfullv  carried  out  at  this  stage,  and 
the  past  record  of  mutilation  halted,  a  climate 
might  he  created  in  which  it  might  he  possible 
to  envisage  not  only  the  preservation  of  that 
which  remains,  hut  the  rebuilding  of  much 
that  has  alreadv  been  lost. 

Much  good  work  is  being  done  throughout 


Scotland  in  the  preser\ation  and  restoration 
ot  verv  old  buildings  in  the  towns  and  villages 
which  are  scheduled  to  he  made  more  attrac- 


The  ‘ChsijOH  Stvie'  tions  which  arc  virtually  closed  tor  the 

tive  to  the  visitor.  The  Tourist  Board  mi^ht  summer  months  when  the  demand  tor  access 

proHtablv  turn  to  Mackintosh.  Hventuallv  to  them  would  he  greatest.  Some  planning  in 

there  must  he  a  Mackintosh  Museum  in  the  direction  ot  co-ordination  is  obviously 

Glasgow.  More  and  more  examples  ot  his  indicated. 

work  Hnd  their  wav  to  the  existing  scattered  The  W’illow  Tea  Rooms  should  he  rest«)red 

collections.  So  tar  no  eftort  has  been  made  to  to  their  original  torm  to  house  a  comprehen- 

hring  these  together  under  one  Mackintosh  sive  Mackintosh  Collection.  Here  we  could 

root,  where  the  overseas  visitor  might  teel  enjov  again  the  most  distinguished  tacade  in 

that  we  in  Scotland  share  his  enthusiasm  and  Glasgow’s  main  thoroughfare  unsurpassed  tor 

respect.  No  guide-book  is  available  either  tor  halt  a  century.  Here,  too,  in  the  heart  ot  the 

the  many  buildings  or  tor  the  collections  ot  city  it  would  he  conyeniently  near  the 

draw  ings,  paintings  and  designs  which,  in  any  master’s  greatest  poetic  achiecement.  The 

case,  are  housed  tor  the  most  part  in  institu-  Glasgow  School  ot  Art. 

WHAT  TO  ShH  IN  GLASGOW 

THF  GIASGOW  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  KFNFRFW  STREFT 

Almost  the  entire  building  is  open  to  inspection  by  arrangement  w  ith  the  Director.  Ot  particular 
interest  is  the  Mackintosh  Museum  (containing  furniture,  cutlery,  drawings,  paintings  and 
designs,  decorative  panels,  models,  etc.)  and  the  library. 

THE  MARTYRS  P II  B I  I C  SCHOOL,  PARSONS  STREET 
THE  SCOTLAND  STREET  SCHOOL 
THF  queen’s  cross  CHURCH 

THF  UNiYERSiTY  coiiFCTioN,  including  the  Dayidson  Bequest — the  most  representatiye 
single  collection  of  Mackintosh  furniture  from  his  former  home,  78  Southpark  Avenue,  purchased 
by  the  University  in  1945. 

GLASGOW’  ART  GALLERY  AND  M  u  s  E  u  M .  Small  collection  of  watercolours  and  several  decor¬ 
ative  panels. 

RLMAINS  TO  SLL  IN  GLASGOW 

QUEEN  Margaret’s  medical  cc^liege,  Hamilton  Drive  (one  wing  demolished — entire 
remaining  interior  ‘improved’). 

DAILY  RECORD  BUILDING,  Renfrew  Lane,  now  used  as  a  warehouse. 

THE  WILLOW  TEAROOMS,  Sauchiehall  Street  (now  .Messrs.  Daly’s)  Ground-Hoor  facade 
demolished.  Interior  incorporated  in  a  large  store. 

NO  LONGER  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  GLASGOW 

‘Hous’hiir  interior — for  Miss  Cranston  (Damaged  by  fire  and  completely  destroyed  by  bureau¬ 
cracy). 

THE  BUCHANAN  STREET  TEAROOMS.  Entirely  remodelled. 

THE  ARGYIL  STREET  TEAROOMS.  Entirely  remodelled. 

THE  INGRAM  STREET  TEAROOMS.  .Mothballed  and  used  as  a  warehouse. 
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SCOTTISH  LANDSCAPH  IN  WATERCOLOUR 
AND  DRAWING  AT  GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY 


Finding  kuggid  mountains,  sjcntlc  i  829)  carl\  realised  the  bcautv  ot  the  Scottish 

\allevs,  I'ertile  plains  and  rockv  coast  in  scene  and  lor  their  time  exploited  it  to  the 

relatixelv  close  proximity,  as  there  is  in  lull,  later  in  the  19th  century  men  like 

Scotland,  we  are  not  surprised  that  a  desire  J.  C.  Wintour  (  i  82  ^-i  882 ),  Horatio  McCul- 

to  record  and  adeertise  these  scenes  and  loch  (1806-1867),  •  L.  Leitch  (  i  804- 1  88  j ) 

beauty  spots  has  been  expressed  throughout  Alexander  Irazer  (1828-1899)  continued  to 

the  years  In  artists,  both  nati\e  and  those  depict  their  nati\e  landscape  in  all  its  carious 

Irom  lurth  of  Scotlaml.  moods.  W  illiam  McTaggart  ( 1835-1910)  made 

The  painters  of’  Scottish  landscape  in  the  a  fresh  approach  during  the  last  years  of’  19th 

20th  century  not  only  ha\e  the  actual  and  the  Hrst  few  of  the  2oth  century  and  his 

ueosjraphic  ad\antaues  hut  also  a  long  and  impressionistic  style  in  ^^atercolours — as  well 

distinguished  heritage  of  paintintjs  in  oils  and  as  in  oils — formed  the  mould  and  set  the 

watercolours  to  inspire  them.  The  Re\ .  John  pattern  for  most  of  the  watercolour  landscape 

Thomson  of  Duddinijston  (1778-1840),  Alex-  painting  of  recent  years.  His  wonderful  ability 

ander  Nasm\th  (1758-1840),  his  son  Patrick  to  tiepict  the  shimmerintj  lij^ht  fallinij  on  sea, 

(1787-1831)  and  Hugh  W.  Williams  (1772-  shore  and  mountain,  and  to  Hll  his  paintinys 


WAOl  S  BKIDGfc,  ABFKFtLDY 
Hatiircolour,  i  X  2  i  i  im. 


COUNTRY  ROAD,  RENFREWSHIRE 

Watercolour,  2iiX  14^  ins. 


R  AIN,  ISLE  OF  TIREF. 
Hatercolour,  i2ix  17]  inf. 
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with  a  rain-ua>ln.‘(l  atmoNphc'iv  ija\t'  to  all  that 
ho  touthod  a  tooling  of  tho  \or\  spirit  of 
Scotland.  In  tho  lato  iSth  and  oarl\  19th 
conturv  man\  artists  \isitod  this  country — 
notahiv  tho  Highlands — and  a  larjjo  numhor 
of  topographical  drawings  woro  produced. 
Tho  accont  has  since  changed — hocauso  of  tho 
role  now  placed  hv  photography — from  this 
purely  topographical  approach  to  a  more 
atmospheric  and  impressionistic  one. 

In  the  collection  of  drawings  and  water- 
colours  at  Keixingroye  there  are  many 
examples  of  the  19th  century  and  the  20th 
century  which  haxe  been  collected  oxer 
the  years  and  there  is  also  an  oxer  groxxing 
numher  of  xxorks  In  modern  practising 
British  artists.  One  of  our  accession  aims  is 
to  acquire  xxorks  that  reflect  the  spirit  of 
present  trends  in  contemporary  painting.  This 
of  course  includes  landscape,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  that  this  hranch  is  still  hx  far 
the  most  popular  and  is  one  in  xxhich  the 
highest  general  standarxl  is  reached.  (One 
needs  to  go  no  further  than  the  Royal  Glasgoxx 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  or  the  R.S.W.  to  see 
the  extremely  high  proportion  of  landscape). 

Among  the  modern  works  in  the  collection, 
Ian  Fleming’s  Caithness  Slabs  tiemonstrates 
perhaps  best  of  all  tbe  2oth  century  approach 
in  this  Held  xx  ith  an  insistence  on  the  abstract 
qualities  and  geometrical  patterns  of  Helds, 
plants  and  slabs.  \Ve  can  almost  hear  the  cold 
grey  xxind  xxhistling  betxxeen  the  giant  slate 
slabs  that 
shelter  hem¬ 
lock  groxxing 
at  their  base. 

St.  Monance 
Church  by  the 
same  artist  is 
an  interesting 
x  ersion  of  this 
often  painted 
building.  In 
contrast 
Wade's  Bridge 
— Aberfeld\h\ 


Siiir//'/)  lanJMapi  at  G/ds^nii  (rt  Gallcri 

C.  C.  Borroxxman  xxith  its  bright  sunlight 
and  mottled  shadoxxs  gixes  us  the  promise  of 
nexx  lands  and  undreamed  of  xistas  oxer  the 
high  hump-backed  bridge  xxith  its  historic 
connections! 

.Moxing  to  the  xxest  coast  there  are  sexeral 
examples  xxhich  shoxx  us  our  loxelv  scenery 
in  more  adxerse  conditions!  Rain — Isle  oj 
Tirec  bx  John  Rexel  shoxxs  the  island  of  the 
inner  Hebrides  xx  ith  its  soft  silxer  sands  being 
pounded  by  the  heaxx  Atlantic  breakers  under 
leaden  skies.  A  delicate  xxork  xxith  large 
broken  xxashes  and  subtle  colour  changes  of 
blues,  broxxn  and  greens,  it  demonstrates  the 
poxxer  and  depth  that  can  be  dexeloped  in  this 
medium.  Much  of  McTaggart  can  be  found  here. 

Three  xxorks  bv  Tom  Shanks  F.i^tj  from 
Ardtoe,  Standintj  Stones,  Tobermorv  ami  Entrance 
to  Carradale,  Kint\re  are  perhaps  more  topo¬ 
graphical  xxith  their  sharply  delineated  and 
careful  construction  of  natural  features.  The 
Hrst  of  this  trio  gixes  an  exceptionally  good 
idea  of  the  rockv  coastline  so  typical  of 
Moidart. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  draxxing 
xxith  T.  S.  Halliday’s  Kinsbauldie — the  flat  xxet 
sands  and  gentle  landscape  so  efifectixelv 
suggested  by  large  sxxeeping  xxashes  xxith  all 
the  draxxing  suggested  by  tone  and  colour. 
The  standard  of  xxorkmanship  in  this  xxater- 
colour  compares  faxourably  xx  ith  the  xxork  of 
j.  C.  Wintour  and  Hugh  W.  Williams. 

The  xaried  aspects  of  Hugh  Scott’s  xxork  in 

xxatercolours 
are  illustrated 
in  txxo  exam¬ 
ples  in  the 
coll  ec  tio  n , 
Steep  Hill — 
Greenock  and 
Country  Road— 
Renfrewshire. 
The  former’s 
sharp  meticu¬ 
lous  style  is 
suited  to  the 
(contJ.  onpu^e  2  9) 
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ANTHONY  BROWNING 

r-ARLV  MOTOR  CAR  M  A  N  LI  F  A  CT  LI  R  h 

IN  GLASGOW 


Thk  city  of  (jiasgow  lias  bot'ii  famous 
lor  nearly  tivo  hundred  years  as  a  jjreat 
centre  of  shipbuilding.  The  industrial 
importance  ol  the  area,  however,  has  not  by 
any  means  been  confined  to  sea  transport, 
l  and  transport  has  also  had  its  part  to  play, 
while  more  recently  engines  tor  aircraft  have 
been  manufactured  in  neighbouring  Millington 
and  Fast  Kilbride. 

l  and  transport  has  indeed  placed  a  big  part 
in  the  development  of  Glasgow,  both  as  a 
commercial  and  an  industrial  city.  First  shouUI 
he  mentioned  railway  locomotive  building 
at  Cow  lairs,  St.  Kollox  and  Springhurn,  w  hich 
w  ill  he  forever  remembered  for  its  connection 
with  names  like  Neilson,  Reid,  Sharp, 
Stewart,  and  Henry  Dubs.  Secondly,  consider¬ 
ation  might  he  given  to  the  world  renowned 
tramway  system,  now  so  fast  disappearing  from 
the  streets.  The  tramway  started  as  a  private 
company  in  Glasgow  in  the  seventies.  The 
service  was  taken  over  hv  the  Corporation  in 
1894  and  electrihed  a  few  years  later.  For 
many  years  the  Corporation  transport  system 
w  as  one  of  the  hnest  in  the  w  orld,  and  students 
came  from  near  and  far  to  study  the  efhciency 
of  the  widespread  and  economical  tramcar 
service  in  the  city. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  speculation  about  the  re-introduction  of 
the  motor  car  industry  to  Scotland.  It  is  well 
known  that  cars  have  been  made  in  this 
country  in  the  past,  hut  it  is  perhaps  not 
widely  realised  that  Glasgow  itself  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  early  motor  car  in 
Britain.  In  all,  it  is  possible  to  list  nearly  Hftv 
north  of  the  border  companies — mostly 
rather  small — which  have  made  cars  or 


THF  ORItilNAl  ARROI  -If)HNSTON  £.l8i)f> 
(trom  A  ph<it()gr.iph  takrn  in  1894) 


Built  at  Mn^icr  Strei-t,  Bridgeton 


J 


Built  in  Dumfries 


and  now  docitlcd  to  have  their  own  concern 
in  Finnieston  Street.  1  ater  the  company  moved 
to  Scotstoun  in  the  west  end  ot  the  city,  where 
it  is  still  to  he  found.  Production,  however, 
has  been  conhned  to  commercial  vehicles 
since  1914. 

Other  A’s  include  the  AiKa,  Athole  and 


r 
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A.B.C. — the  All  British  Car  Co. — the  latter 
\%as  another  venture  started  hv  George 
Johnston  in  1906  N%ith  a  capital  ol  £250,000, 
hut  it  only  lasted  two  years. 

Beardmore,  a  well-known  Glasgow  enijin- 
eerinu  company,  entered  the  car  business  tor 
a  short  spell  after  the  hrst  world  war,  and 
built  hijjh-quality  sports  cars  in  the  Annies- 
land  district. 

The  Cassell  Htted  with  a  French  engine  was 
manufactured  for  a  few  years  after  the 
bewinninsT  of  the  century  and  the  Bothwell 
Street  company  adsertised  cars  ran«inti  from 

to  24  h.p.  in  190}.  These  were  known  by 
the  name  Cassel  in  the  small  ran«e,  while  the 
larsjer  vehicles  were  called  Cassell! 

In  the  heavy  commercial  Held  Albion  have 
not  been  alone.  Names  such  as  Halley,  Scotia, 
Sentinel,  and  Stewart-Thornycroft,  all  sprinjj 
to  mind. 

The  Berlins  eiiijineerina  company,  well 
known  for  the  KeKin  marine  enijine  and  still 
very  active,  brought  out  a  motor  car  about 
1905.  This  was  also  called  the  Kelvin,  and  was 
made  when  the  company  had  premises  in 
I  innieston  Street,  formerly  occupied  by 
Albion. 

The  Renfrew  of  1904,  the  N’ictoria  of  1906, 
the  Rob  Roy  of  1922,  and  the  Scotsman  of 
the  same  year  were  all  makes  of  car  w  ith  but 
short  histories  of  production.  The  latter 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Scotsman 
made  by  another  company  in  Fdinburirh  from 

I9JO-32. 

Wm.  McLean  of  St.  Vincent  Street  who 
was  agent  for  Darracq  cars,  and  B.S..^.  motor 
cycles  also  made  his  own  vehicles.  These 
ranged  from  a  h.p.  motor  cycle  to  a 
16  h.p.  car,  which  was  described  in  an 
advertisement  of  1904  as  a  ‘pretty  vehicle’. 

The  famous  company  of  Stirling’s  Motor 
Carriages  had  their  main  business  in  Hamilton 
and  in  Granton.  There  was  also  a  works  in 
Glasgow  where  bodies  were  built  on  to 
Daimler  chassis  ‘by  the  Hfties’,  Stirling, 
incidentally,  had  the  Hrst  Glasgow  show¬ 
room  for  motor  cars,  which  was  situated  in 
Sauchiehall  Street. 

In  this  brief  review  of  car  manufacture  in 


larix  Motor  Car  Hanufacture  in  (jlatgott 

Glasgow  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  any  of  the  cars 
produced.  Only  a  few  of  the  companies 
mentioned  were  able  to  make  cars  in  large 
numbers,  but  in  nearly  eyery  instance  the 
quality  of  work  was  of  the  highest  order.  In 
fact  therein  lay  the  undoing  of  sexeral 
companies  which  tried  to  do  too  much  on 
limited  capital.  One  model  of  a  Glasgow  car, 
the  Kelvin,  of  which  only  a  dozen  or  so  were 
made,  was  described  as  ‘Silent,  Simple, 
Flegant,  Flastic,  Reliable,  British  Built  and 
Best  \’alue’.  The  Scottish  manufacturers 
certainly  thought  big.  .Argyll  Motors  at  one 
time  had  a  production  of  stwen  basic  models 
for  w  hich  no  less  than  twenty-nine  body  styles 
were  offered,  every  part  being  hand  Htted. 

In  their  early  days,  .Arrol-johnston  are 
reputed  to  have  speciHed  up  to  thirty  coats 
of  varnish  on  the  body-work  «)f  their  vehicles. 
Scottish  cars  were  naturally  sold  in  cjuantity 
north  of  the  border,  and  many  went  to 
Hngland  and  further  aHeld  w  here  they  enjoyed 
a  well  deseryed  reputation  for  reliability. 
■Argyll  perhaps  made  the  biggest  impact 
outside  the  country,  due  to  their  foresight 
in  opening  a  large  London  show  room,  Scottish 
cars  haye  also  made  their  contribution  to 
motor  sport,  from  the  yery  early  days  when 
j.  S.  Napier  droye  for  .Arrol-johnston  in  races 
and  reliability  trials,  and  Argyll  also  entered 
long  distance  eeents.  More  recently  the 
Hcurie  tcosse  has  carried  the  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross  to  yictory  at  Le  Mans  and  elsewhere 
with  their  specially  prepared  jaguars. 

Today,  we  read  of  efforts  to  secure  part  of 
the  Hnglish  motor  industry.  If  one  company 
,  .  .  perhaps  .Argyll  ,  .  .  had  stood  the  test  of 
time  how  different  this  story  might  be. 

(\S'o  .in-  indebted  to  .Mr.  R.  Thonison  for  the  loan  of 
the  photojjraph  of  The  Original  .Arrol-johnston,  e.  189(1, 
and  to  .Mrs.  .M.  ].  Thomas  for  the  jihotograph  of  the 
Arrol-johnston  Saloon  of  1925.  The  blocks  of  the 
.Madebic  Hectric  Carriage,  1898;  The  Kebin,  1905, 
aiul  the  .Arrol-johnston,  1911  ha\e  been  \er_v  kindix 
lent  h\  .Messrs.  .McKenzie  Vincent  and  Co.  1  td.) 
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\ottish  landnapc  at  C/osj/ou  \rt  CalJen — continued  from  pa^e  ?4 
p<)rtra\al  ot  this  historic  tow  n  and  its  huildinijs. 

Spring  in  Scotland  is  a  beautiful  time  and 
no  more  so  than  in  the  district  of  Blair 
Athol  I,  north  of  which  is  Glen  Tilt,  the 
subject  of  A.  Bruce  Thomson’s  deliuhtful 
watercolour.  The  flame-like  trees  bursting 
with  a  new  year’s  growth  dispel  anv  doubts 
that  the  dark  clouds  mav  give  about  the 
arrival  of  summer  in  this  lovelv  glen. 

To  mention  all  the  works  dealing  with 
Scottish  landscape  would  be  impossible  in 
this  short  article,  but  some  cannot  be 
excluded.  BcnJerloch,  Achnacrcc  Moss  bv  Kate 
Cameron  and  Tulliallan  Forest  with  their  wide 
sweeping  views  suggested  bv  deft  brush 
strokes;  Winter  Afternoon,  Aberdeen  bv  Alex¬ 
ander  Burns  and  Trees — DaUev,  Moravshire  bv 
Gordon  Archibald  show  two  North-Hastern 
views  in  verv  difilerent  climatic  conditions; 
these  and  others  bv  A.  McMorland,  W.  G. 
Gillies,  J.  Maxwell,  A.  H.  Borthwick,  G.  H. 
Monies,  Frank  Adcroft  and  W.  P.  V'annet  give 
a  fine  range  of  stvies  and  methods  of  approach. 


Sccituh  Studies 

made  the  bUcks 


Only  by  our  hands  is  it  possible  to  lit  many 
thousands  of  people  see  reproduced  on  these  pages 
the  works  of  art  that  the  Art  Galleries  contain. 
And  it  is  no  simple  matter  to  create,  in  a  space 
of  perhaps  only  extent  of  the  original  an  exact 
replica  of  the  paintings  in  miniature. 


The  skill  ol  the  colour  operator  and  the  plate 
etcher  and  colour  proofer  together  with  the 
manifold  processes  through  which  the  image  of  a 
picture  must  travel  and  be  guided  before  it  can  be 
printed  on  the  page  are  amongst  the  many  assets 
which  Dubrien  House  can  claim.  The  technical 
skill  and  judgement  ot  our  craftsmen  issynonymous 
with  the  draughtsmanship  and  facility  for  vision 
which  the  great  masters  exemplified. 


Scottish  Studios  and  Engravers  Ltd 

WSIGNEkS  PHOTOCkAPHERS  .  ENGRAVERS 

Dubrien  House  196  Clyde  Street  Glasgow  C  I 

CITY  696I-J-3  •  DUBRIEN  GLASGOW 
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1 

5.  NICOL 

L  I 

M  I  T  E  D 

1 

Tailor-mades  •  Cjowns  1 

F  u  rs 

and  l\ddlinerv> 

1 

Estal.lislie.1  189.5 

186-190  BATH  STREET 

GL  A 

S  G  0  W  c.  2 

i  T.  S.  CUTHBERT 

J.  H.  STAINTO.N  CROS THWAITE) 

JEWELLER  WATCHMAKER 
SILVERSMITH 

^XATCHES  -  -  .  .  from  i'5  ()  0 

GEM  KINGS  ...”  iio  O  0 
CANTEENS  -  -  .  -  ”  £476 

HKLSn  SETS  ...”  £8  16  0 

TRAVELLING  CLOCKS  ”  £2  8  6 

PARKER  and  SHEAEFER  PENS  and  PENCILS. 
went:,  sherry  and  COCKI  AIL  CL.VSSES 
LA.MPS  of  U.NUSL'AI.  DESIG.N. 

CIGARETIE  POXES  AND  CASES 
-MEDALS  •  CUPS  •  SHIELDS 

48  BUCHANAN  ST.  7  PRINCES  SQ. 

GL.VSGOW 

Opposite  Herald  Office  Tel;  CEXtral  37 1 7 

\Vc  specialise  in  repairs 
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MUIRHEAD  MOFFAT  &  CO. 

{Mcmlnrs  British  Aiitiqiic  Dealers  Association  Limited) 

132  BLYTHSWOOD  STREET 
GLASGOW,  C.2 

TELEPHONE  DOUCLAS  2115 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

ENQUIRIES  INVITED 
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For  cooking  and  water  heating 


and  for  other  comforts,  too ! 


Electricity  will  cook  your  meals  and  give  you  instant  hot  water, 
wash  and  dry  your  clothes,  clean  your  carpets,  preserve  your 
food — in  fact,  do  almost  ALL  your  household  tasks  more 
efficiently,  cleanly  and  cheaply  than  ever  before. 

See  all  the  latest  aids  to  modern  living  at  your  Electricity 
Service  Centre  NOW  ! 


SOUTH  OF  SCOTLAND  ELECTRICITY  BOARD 

Head  Office:  Inverlair  Avenue,  Glasgow,  S.4.  Tel.  Merrylee  7177 


Electric  under  floor  warming  is  the  modern  way  t 
a  new  home.  Installation  costs  are  low  and  it  i 
cheap  to  run  because  electricity  is  used  at 
"aff-peak"  rates. 


The  Craft  of  lT)ry-Cleaning 

IT  is  modern  compared  with  the  ancient  craft  of  Dyeing,  but  a  technique 
in  which  Castlebank  has  acquired  much  skill  and  experience  since  1878. 
No  doubt  that  is  why  Castlebank  was  entrusted  with  the  cleaning  and 
moth-proofing  of  the  Volunteer  uniforms  in  the  Glasgow  Art 
Gallery  and  iSIuseum. 

If  you  want  the  most  up-to-date  Dry-cleaning  for  your  garments  then 
the  Castlebank  De-Luxe  Service  is  specially  designed  for  your  needs 
— it  includes  retexturing,  mothproofing,  minor  repairs — and  poly¬ 
thene  packaging  to  keep  your  garments  creaseless  and  dust-proof. 

AI.EXA?<DER  KEXXEDY  c~  .SO.V^,  LTD. 


CLE.ANERS 


DYERS 


There  is  a  Castlebank  Branch  in  your  district 
—  or  telephfinc  Scotstoun  1 200  for  the  van  to  call. 


ELECTRICITY 
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BUSINESS 

OR  PLEASURE 


Rail,  Air  and  Steamship  Tickets  .  Sleepers 
Seats  .  Hotel  Accommodation 
Reservations  on  Rail,  Air  and  Sea  Car 
Ferry  Services 

HOLIDAYS  ABROAD 
HOLIDAYS  AT  HOME 
CRUISES,  COACH  TOURS 
AIR  TRAVEL 

Splendid  Selection  of  illustrated  leaflets 
with  Holiday  suggestions  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  incomes 

PROMPT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION  ALWAYS  FROM 


21  BATH  ST.,  GLASGOW,  C.2.  Dou  7447 


ESTABLISHED  181$ 

Fine  Art 

Packers  &  Shippers 
of  International 
Repute 


W.  Wingate  &  Johnston 

^  LIMITED 

200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 

Tel.  CENtral  7717  (j  lines) 


You’re  more  intelligent 
than ‘they ’think  you  are 

Nowadays  cvervihing  is  made  easy.  The  accent 
is  all  on  speed  and  the  saving  of  time  and 
trouble.  Almost  every  kind  of  food  under  the 
sun  can  be  bought  in  a  tin,  ready  to  eat.  Shirts 
‘  drip  dry  ’  without  ironing.  Newspapers  have  as 
many  pictures  as  children's  books.  In  fact,  it  is 
literally  true  that  ‘a  child  can  read  them’.  The 
news  is  pre-digested  and  presented  in  such  a  way 
that  a  mental  age  of  10  would  not  find  itself  in 
difficulties. 

Such  newspapers  are  like  public  entertainers— 
they  get  the  large  circulations  they  are  after  by 
shocking,  amusing  or  flattering  their  readers. 
But  at  a  price.  That  price  is  paid  by  the  reader 
himself,  in  a  gradual  loss  of  his  critical  faculty. 
He  accepts  the  valuation  of  his  own  intelligence 
that  isput  upon  it  by  the  lords  of  the  press.  And 
a  brain  never  exercised  quickly  becomes  weak 
and  lazy. 

The  Glasgoic  Herald  is  a  very  different  kind  of 
newspaper.  Although  it  is  read  by  everybody,  it 
never  under-rates  the  intelligence  of  its  readers. 
It  gives  news  of  Scotland  and  of  the  whole  world 
beside.  It  is  one  of  the  last  papers  in  the  noble 
Scottish  tradition  of  independence,  being  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  the  pressures  of  party  and 
vested  interests,  commercial  or  financial.  It  is 
owned,  not  by  press  barons,  but  by  thousands  of 
the  Glasgow  Herald's  own  readers  in  Scotland. 


Glasgow  Herald 


for  people  who  think  for  themselves 


and  at:  LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON,  TORONTO,  PARIS 
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AIR  FRANCE  The  World's  Largest  Airline 


Siotlaml’s  aitix itie>i,  its  ii)untr\- 
Ni«lf,  it>  natural  history,  its 
lulturf  art-  mirrori-cl  month  b\ 
month  in  thi-  |)agfs  oft  he  country 's 
greatest  magazine. 

70  MITCHFLL  STRUT 
GLASGOW,  C.i 

2S.  }2S. 

Monthly  Annually  by  post 

SCOniSH  FIELD 


TOFFOLO 

JACKSON 

Jb  CO.  LTD 

no  WEST  REGENT  STREET 
GLASGOW  C.2 

CRAFTSMEX 

IX 

MARBLE  and  MOSAIC 


m 


ST.  JAMES’S 

DINNET,  ABERDEENSHIRE 

i  1 

1 

PABLO  PICASSO 

'^icccds  Jxiiffs  !| 

covering  everv  phase  of  liis  developinent 
from  1901  to  1958. 

'^Jcollisli  ^ Jiaudcvtijln  j 

Oiir  general  Catalogue  of  Fine  Art  Hepro- 
diietions  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters  illus¬ 
trates  about  40  large-size  Picasso  prints 
which  are  axailahle  from  print-sellers 
throughout  the  country. 

Fine  Art  and  Country  Craft 
hlcndin^  in  harmony 

THIS  CATALOGUE  CAN  BE 

OBTAINED  AT  4  -  POST  FREE  FROM 

St.  James’s  lies  on  the  Sorth  Deeside  road  (.dyj) 
about  35  miles  from  Aberdeen  and  J  mile  east  of 

THE  PALLAS  GALLERY  LTD. 

Dinnet  villa\<e. 

28b  Albemarle  Street,  London,  VV.l 

Telephone  Dinnet  205. 

THE 

SCOTTISH 

GALLERY 

‘  AITKEN 

DOTT  &  SON 

1 

26  CASTLE  STREET 

E  D  I  N 

BURGH 

ILorlts  bv  all  the  leading 
Contemporan  Scottish  Painters 

Fine  .irt  Dealers 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

TELEPHONES  CAL.  5955-6 

34 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

ALEX.  REID  &  LEFEVRE  LTD 

19tli  and  20th  Centurv 
French  Masters 

Contemporary  French  and 
British  Paintings 

30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telegrams:  “Drawings,  London”  Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 

ESTABLISHED  1844 

MORRISON,  McCHLERY  &  CO. 

Auctioneers,  Valuers  and  Loss  Fire  Assessors 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 

The  North  Gallery  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom. 

Invintorits  anj  Valuation!  of  all  kwj!  of 

ProptrtjfJor  Imurance  and  Probate.  Fireproof  Furniture  Stores  at 

Weekir  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Brougham  Buildings,  44  Renfrew  Street, 

Furniture  and  Ejects  everj/  Tuesday.  and  also  at  jjo  Si.  George's  Road. 

Telephone:  DOUGLAS  }}86  (Private  Exchange) 

iS 


JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


56-58  BRIDGE  STREET.  ABERDEEN 

AND  AT  BRAEMAR 

Telephones:  Telegraphic  Address: 

Aberdeen — 24828,  Braemar — 245  “Antiques,  Aberdeen” 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  GLASGOW  ART  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUMS  ASSOCIATION.  ART  GALLERY,  KELVINGROVE,  GLASGOW 
AND  PRINTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  DAVID  J.  CLARK  LIMITED,  CADOGAN  STREET,  GLASGOW 


One  of  an  interesting  and  decorative  pair  of  red 
Lacquer  Bookcases  or  China  Cabinets  with  Chinese 
decoration.  Each  cabinet  measures  4  feet  4  inches 
long,  7  feet  I  inch  high  and  17  inches  deep. 


One  of  an  extremely  interesting  and  decorative 
pair  of  original  Oil  Paintings  probably  of  late 
seventeenth  century  period.  Overall  size  of 
frames  38  inches  by  33  inches. 


A  small  Antique  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  with 
finely  fitted  interior.  Length  33  inches,  height 
385  inches.  Period  circa  1710. 


An  important  Antique  Chippendale  Mahogany 
Silver  Table  with  finely  fretted  gallery.  Length 
34  inches,  depth  23  inches,  height  30  inches. 
Period  circa  1755. 


Specimen  Electric  Typewriter  Script  circa  I960 
attributed  to  IBM  Executive  machine  built  in 
contemporary  Scottish  factory. 

Further  excellent  specimens  are  to  be  seen  on 
exhibit  labels  in  Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 


IBM  UNITED  KINGDOM  LIMITED  ROYAL  LONDON  HOUSE 

54  WEST  NILE  STREET  •  GLASGOW  C.l.  TELEPHONE  CENTRAL  8461 
Head  Office  :  101  Wlgmore  Street  •  London  W1  •  Telephone  WELbeck  6600 

ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  DATA  PROCESSING  ■  INTERNATIONAL  TIME  RECORDERS 

cRcse 


